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Our Dead. 
[Read at the Annual Reunion of the Harvard Class of 
32, Oct. 27, 1875.) 
One by one they leave us, classmates, 
We shall meet them h r> no more; 
Less than half our number lingers, 
More than half has gone before. 


Some have gone in life’s bright Spring-time, 
Some ere Summer's days were told, 
Some but yesterday have vanished 
In the Autumn gray and cold, 


Happy they who went so early 
In the flush and joy of youth, 

Ere the stain of earth had touched them, 
Full of purity and truth. 


Happy those who left us later, 

In the strength of manhood’s prime, 
Mid the tumult of life’s battle, 

Ere they felt the hand of time. 


Happy they who last have rested, 
All their highest duty done ; 
Calm they sleep, the battle ended, 

And the victory nobly won. 


Happy all of us who cherish 
Hope and courage to the end ; 

Come our summons late or early, 
Death itself is still our friend. 





Carl Maria Von Weber. 
BY F. WEBER. 
(From the London Musical Times.} 


When glancing over the many, portraits of 
tone-poets with which modern photographic art 
has graced our drawing-room tables, and whose 
life and artistic creations have become equally 
familiar to us, we dwell with peculiar fascina- 
tion upon the features, delicate and thoughtful, 
yet highly intellectual, of Carl Maria von We- 
ber. We begin to ponder over the zareer of 
the great composer with feelings on the whole 
of sadness, presenting as it does the picture of 
a vigorous and enthusiastic, but extremely sen- 
sitive, artistic nature gradually being chilled, 
at least to outward appearances, by the wear 
and tear of professional struggles and disap- 
pointments. We think of him, the youth (pre- 
senting all the forced appearance of a hot-house 

lant) who at the age of thirteen could already 

ast the authorship, and not unsuccessful 
performance in public, of a ‘‘ grand romantic 
Opera.” We follow the young musician in his 
noble and successful efforts to shake off, by 
virtue of the innate vigor of his individuality, 
the mischievous effects ofa mistaken education 
inflicted upon him on the part of a fond, but 
also vain and unscrupulous father. Unfolding 
anon the brilliant demonstrative qualities of 
his versatile genius, we find the wandering 
virtuoso embracing life with all the glowing 
energy and large sympathies of the true artist, 
tasting fitfully alike the sweet and the bitter 
cup, and gathering the while the leaves to that 
sketchbook from which he should draw his 
masterpieces. But ere long the seriousness of 
life gains the upper hand, and as the hitherto 
undefined forms of his artistic ideal begin to 
shape themselves clearer and clearer before his 
eyes, his soul is filled with that more intense, if 
calmer fire, from whence the inspired work of 
art is derived. Then follow the years of yoke 
in an official capacity—the years of incessant 
strife with petty intrigues directed against his 





noble efforts to create a home for the musical 
drama at Dresden worthy of his country and of 
his own daily growing fame. And already the 
approaching fatal illness casts its gloomy shad- 
ows upon his path in gradually shortening in- 
tervals. Then, as the end draws near, we see 
the master, the laurels of Freischiite and Hury- 
anthe yet fresh upon his pale forehead, but 
himself sick even unto death, tearing himself 
away from all that is dearest to him upon earth. 
Animated only by the one great desire to 
increase amply, as he hoped, the means of sub- 
sistence of those whom he knew he should soon 
have to leave to struggle on for themselves, he 
arrives in England. One more disappointment, 
the bitterest of all, and the scene closes amidst 
unspeakable sadness. Far away from the home 
to which he was so passionately attached, his 
hopes of material success crushed, his heart 
broken, the master lays down his weary head 
and dies. Sad indeed! Melancholy the thought 
that the latter days of the great man—when his 
genius had attained its full development, when 
his inspired song had filled his native country 
from one end to the other until it burst its 
boundaries, carrying his fame far and wide 
—should also have been days of harassing toil, 
of increasing anxiety to provide for his family, 
of protracted bodily suffering ending in prem- 
ature death. Surely it is but natural if, with 
these impressions on our mind, a glance at the 
portrait of Carl Maria von Weber, as we single 
it out from among those of other great compo- 
sers, should raise in us, for a moment, the 
thought that he was born to be a martyr to his 
art. ‘ 

Yet nothing could be farther from the truth. 
And even now, while thus contemplating the 
melancholy aspects of his career, we seem to 
hear, as if in protest against the narrow view 
we are taking of the artist’s life, the joyous, 
nay, exultant strains representing the leading 
idea—the idea of purest love and devotion per- 
vading his three great operas; strains which he 
has placed in the very centre of his overtures, 
and which are so emphatically associated in 
our minds with Weber. Nor is it only in his 
operatic music that this gladsome spirit mani- 
fests itself. “Be it in his chamber music, his 
pianoforte pieces, or his simple songs, wherever 
we point to a particular passage as being pecu- 
liarly characteristic of Weber, we may be sure 
the passage is one expressive of joy—of that 
elevating joy which lifts us at once from the 
prosaic cares of daily life into a purer sphere of 
existence. And this joyous enthusiasm never 
forsakes him to the last. Witness his latest 
work, Oberon. Remember the thrilling notes 
of the overture; a work familiar to everyone, 
even though the Opera to which it forms the 
prologue has all but disappeared from the rép- 
ertoire of our operatic establishments. Above 
the tumultuous waves of contending tone-mass- 
es rises higher and higher, with increasing 
confidence, the theme suggestive of the heroic 
love of a noble woman, bursting forth at last 
with triumphant exultation: 


“My Huon, my husband, we're saved, we're saved!’’ 


Who can detect the trembling hand of the suf- 
fering master in these strains? Yet they had 
been wrung from his genius while death was 
impatiently knocking at the door. And here, 
if anywhere in the career of a great composer, 
the truth is proclaimed—that true art and true 
religion are twin-sisters, dependent for their 
inspirations upon the same divine source from 
which they sprang. This spirited orchestral 
work. indeed, worthily represents our compo- 
ser’s ‘‘ last thoughts;”’ and it is a matter of 





| wonder to us that the pretty, but eminently 


drawing-room-scented piece of Reissiger’s, 
bearing that title, sometimes more charitably 
converted into ‘“‘ Weber’s Last Waltz,” should 
up to this day, in spite of periodical contradic- 
tion, pass with the general public for the final 
inspiration of the penwhich had just written 
Oberon, a wurk which, if somewhat fragmenta- 
ry, is nevertheless full of poetic life, of youth- 
ful fire and enthusiasm. Besides this joyous 
spirit which we have traced in Weber's compo- 
sitions, two apparently antagonistic elements 
are happily blended in our composer's artistic 
nature—the aristocratic and the democratic. 
The former makes itself known in the air of 
refinement and cultivation of an elegant grace 
—‘*chevaleresqueness” as a German critic 
aptly calls it —which pervades his music 
throughout, not unfrequently lending to even a 
trivial thought a charm and an importance it 
does not otherwise possess. The latter con- 
sists in his persistent and generous appeal to 
the hearts of the people, in whose genius he 
believed, and whom he strove to raise to a 
higher appreciation of that art to whose service 
his life was devoted. It was, however, only in 
the latter period of his career, when he was 
ripening into mastership, that he clearly per- 
ceived the democratic mission he had. The 
restless fire within him, which shaped his course 
in his earlier days, led him to seek new forms 
and modes of musical expression among all 
manner of nationalities in quaint rhythms and 
modulations. Thus we have his Polaccas and 
Ecossaises, his Sicilianas and Rondos Ongareses, 
and even an Overtura Chineza. These, how- 
ever, were but studies of costume, admirably 
adapted indeed in the masterly music he wrote 
to the melodrama Preciosa—not by any means 
an ‘‘Opera,” as we have repeatedly seen it 
styled—and to some extent in Oberon. Ere 
long his attention was attracted nearer home, 
and became at last concentrated upon that mine 
of wealth for poet as wellas for musician—the 
German Volkslied. It was from thence he 
should derive his finest inspirations, and it is 
by no means a mere coincidence that the period 
of some four years, over which the composition 
of Der Freischiitz extends, should also be marked 
by a number of Weber's most charmings songs, 
all leaning more or less to the simplicity of the 
Volkslied. Freischiitz came, a work conceive 
in the very spirit of the ‘‘ song of the people” 
itself, and created an enthusiasm, an almost 
frantic excitement in all ranks of German suci- 
ety, of which it is impossible in this more crit- 
ical and eminently business-like age to form an 
adequate idea. But although the excitement 
with regard to this, Weber’s first great opera, 
has long since made room for calmer emotions, 
the popular voice still claims this evergreen 
work as peculiarly its own, while Huryanthe, 
undoubtedly his masterpiece, in which his pow- 
ers appear exhibited to their fullest extent, in 
which all his artistic aims are concentrated, has 
failed to this day to win for itself that high 
place in popular estimation it so richly de- 
serves. 

These three elements, then, viz., the refined 
gracefulness, the spirit of popularity and withal 
the joyous enthusiasm, as they are among the 
chief characteristics of Weber's music, so they 
are equally illustrative of the whole character 
of the man. And if—as has been maintained 
—among the many new phases of modern mu- 
sical development to which his genius has given 
the first impulse, he is also the originator of 
what is called ‘‘ Programme Music;” so we 
may, in a wider sense, consider his whole life, 
a life of the highest and noblest aspiration, to 
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form the great *‘ Programme” or commentary 
to his artistic creations; the study of the form- 
er being indispensable to the perfect apprecia- 
tion of the latter. If this would seem to be 
applicable more or less to the works of any 
other great artist, it is the case, at all events, 
to an exceptional degree with those of Weber. 
Indeed, in this all but inseparable connection 
between the artist and the individual may be 
partially traced the reason why he, who in 
almost every department of his art produced 
works full of creative power, yet attained in 
but few of them that finish, that harmony of 
the parts which make them rank as classical. 
Whereas the yreat masters of the classical peri- 
od, at the end of which Weber was placed, the 
period marked by Haydn, Mozart and Beetho- 
ven, stood, at least when at the height of their 
imaginative powers above their creations, Weber 
always stands in the midst of his own, throwing 
into them the full weight of his individual 
experiences in joy and sorrow. Thus upon all 
his truly original compositions he —— the 
stamp and seal only of his fresh and vigorous 
individuality, with which they must either 
stand or fall, and at the end of each manuscript 
he inscribed the words, ‘* Wie Gott will ;” obe- 
dient rather to the voice within him, than to 
the dictates of the ‘*school.” His genius 
lacked the steady, symmetrical development, 
which characterizes the career of the classical 
masters above referred to. But that which, 
from one point of view, must be considered his 
weakness, was in truth Weber’s great strength. 
Surrounded as he was by a swarm of mere im- 
itators of the style of Mozart on the one hand, 
and of infatuated followers of the dolee far 
niente creed of Rossini on the other, this distinct 
and most marked individuality makes him 
stand out in bold relief from his contemporaries, 
and could not fail to exercize the most enliven- 
ing and refreshing influence upon the art of his 
time. Although some twenty-five years in the 
grave, it was only in the second decade of the 
present century that the stupendous genius of 
Mozart came to be universally acknowledged, 
and produced a type of more or less talented 
musicians, to whom there was but one true art 
and Mozart was its sole exponent, The result 
was a legion of compositions, operatic and 
otherwise, all bearing such a strong family 
likeness, that it would puzzle the most learned 
musical antiquarian of our days to detect any 
distinct individuality in the majority of them. 
Rossini, on his part, had leapt into European 
fame at a bound, and the sweet, effervescent 
melodies of the ‘Swan of Pesaro’ had made 
sad havoc among the ‘nation of thinkers,” 
which—turning « deaf ear to the grave warnings 
from the partakers in the Mozartian infallibili- 
ty—abandoned itself for a time, like the rest 
of the world, to their intoxicating influence. 
Midway between these two extreme parties 
stands Weber, whose reverence for Mozart 
amounted almost to religious veneration, and 
whose dislike for anything connected, however 
remotely, with Rossini—the Rossini ashe knew 
him, not in the latter phase, manifested in Te/d, 
which Weber never witnessed —might appear 
exaggerated, but for his profound belief in the 
sacredness of his art, and an inner conscious- 
ness of being, in part, responsible to the Ger- 
man people fcr the inheritance of a great past. 
But he was not a blind worshipper of Mozart, 
neither did his keen eye entirely overlook the 
merits of the volatile Italian maéstro’s numer- 
ous operas. He thoroughly understood his 
time. With a mind enlarged by self-culture, 
with a critical faculty developed to a degree 
hitherto unknown among practical musicians, 
he felt himself en rapport with all the artistic 
strivings of the period, and clearer than any 
composer had ever done before him, he recog- 
nized the intimate relationship and inter-com.- 
munication which ought to exist between poctry 
and music. He made a stand against Rossini- 
ism and the Italian party in general, which was 
then still all powerful at the more important 
German courts where opera was cultivated, and 
the first performances both of his Freischiite 


























and his Huryanthe presented, in the tamultuous 
demonstration of party spirit, moie the appear- 
ance of pitched battles, than of representations 
of productions belonging to a peaceful art, 
intended for recreation and edification. Every- 
one understood, that with these works Weber 
indirectly aimed at the due recognition and 
firm establishment in his country of the national 
German opera, 7.¢., of. an Art-Work—to use a 
Teutonic term of modern adoption—conceived, 
poetically and musically, in the German spirit. 
Hence, at the very outset, he found arrayed 
against him in powerful league a number of 
Italian composers of undoubted talent, occupy- 
ing the most influential positions at Imperial 
and Royal operatic establishments in Germany, 
who, in the instinct of self-preservation, had 
for years systematically kept down the native 
production. Those who are acquainted with 
the life of Mozart, know the malicious envy, 
emanating from that quarter, which was so 
busily at work in order tosuppress the growing 
fame of his genius, Still Italian opera, no mat- 
ter what its merits, remained the plaything of 
fashion, and thus the guidanceship of the taste 
of the people was entrusted to men who—like 
Salieri in Vienna, Morlacchi in Dresden, Spon- 
tini in Berlin—during a long residence in their 
adopted conntry, had not even thought it nec- 
essary to acquire so much as the elementary 
part of its language. 
(To be Continued.) 
LVL 0 0 nrnrnrrrr 
The Oldest Living Musician. 
(From CHARLES K. SALAMAN’S “ Recollections,” in the 
London Concordia. 


Charles Neate is probably the oldest living 
musician in Europe. As such he has a special 
claim to notice, irrespective of his former emi- 
nent professional status, and the many inter- 
esting musical associations attached to his name 
and epoch. He was born in 1784, the year of 
the great commemoration of Handel in West- 
minster Abbey. Mr. Neate is therefore now in 
his 92nd year. He may be regarded as the link 
which unites the musical past with the musical 
present. The mind is overwhelmed when 
reflecting upon the momentous occurrences 
which have rendered memorable the long period 
of Mr. Neate’s existence. This esteemed musi- 
cal professor, about sixteen years ago, sought 
at Brighton a peaceful retirement, and the 
enjoyment of the otium cum dignitate which he 
had honorably earned. He has thus preserved 
his life, his health and good spirits, together 
with a tolerable amount of strength. I carry 
my thoughts back to the year of Mr. Neate’s 
birth. What a throng of persons of transcend- 
ent genius in art, literature, science, govern- 
ment, diplomacy and war pass, in imagination, 
before me! How events crowd around my 
memory! As by an earthquake, how has the 
world been shaken since that time! Ideas, 
habits of thought, manners, customs: how have 
they changed! What revolutions in states, in 
governments! What volumes of history have 
been enacted and written! And music— 
‘* Heavenly maid,”—her modern history only 
dates from about the same period. 

In 1784 Gluck still lived, at the age of 72, 
and Piccini, his rival, at 56. Haydn was com- 
posing six orchestral symphonies for the Loge- 
Olympique, at Paris, at 52; while Mozart, at 28, 
was, by his compositions, still adding to his 
immortal fame. Cimarosa, one of Italy’s 
** glories,” was in his zenith, at 32, and Philip 
Emanuel Bach, the originator of the modern 
forms of musical thought, yet lived, at 69. 
Bocchcrini was 48, and Zingarelli 32. Clementi, 
at the same age, was in the full blaze of fame. 
Dussek was 24, and Viotti and Steibelt both 29. 
Albrechtsberger was a youth of 18, and the 
future mighty Beetnoven was a wild, impetu- 
ous lad of 14. Woelff was a student only 12 
years old, and Weber was not yet in existence. 
Paganini, Spohr, and Sir George Smart were 
both born in the same year as Neate; but they 
have long since been ‘* gathered to their fath- 
ers.”” The year that marks Dr. Samuel John- 


| eons death ushered Neate into life. In his 
time flourished Sir Joshua Reynolds, Benjamin 
West, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir David Wilkie, 
Northcote, Sir Francis Chantry, Canova, Thor- 
waldsen, Walter Scott, Byron, Shelley. Thomas 
Moore, Goethe, Schiller, Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, 
Washington, Warren Hastings, Wellington, 
Napoleon, Mrs. Siddons, John Kemble, Ed- 














mund Kean, Spohr and Mendelssohn. What 
glorious contemporaries! 

‘*Mr. Neate is the finest pianoforte player 
and the most scientific and systematic instructor 
in the kingdom, or perhaps in Europe.” Thus 
writes, in 1818, one of the forernost musical 
critics of the day. In 1821 I find also written: 
‘* We know not where to look for a professor 
of sounder ability, in various departments of 
this art (music), than Mr. Neate.” A record of 
the first performance by Mr. Neate of Beetho- 
ven’s E flat Concerto, ‘‘The Emperor,” is in- 
teresting. ‘‘At the fifth Philharmonic Concert, 
1820, a concerto by Beethoven was performed 
for the first time in this country by Mr. Neate. 
Beethoven wrote it expressly for himself: but 
his slovenly habits of execution were unequal 
to the task. The Tutti introduction is fine, 
and the executive parts for the pianoforte are 
very various, very difficult, and, at times, very 
effective, though frequently incongruous. Mr. 
Neate played with remarkable brilliancy, and 
was greeted with never-ending applause.” In 
1823 is noticed the same gentleman’s first per- 
formance of a MS. Concerto by Steibelt. ‘* His 
ability,” says the critic, ‘‘as a player of the 
first class needs no blazon by us ; his eminent 
merits are known, admitted and established.” 
Charles Neate, in conjunction with Salomon 
(Haydn's friend), Clementi, the two Cramers, 
Attwood, Bishop, Dance, Horsley, Griffin, 
Shield, Viotti, Sir George Smart, and other 
resident musicians of the highest rank, founded 
and established, in 1813, the Philharmonic 
Society. Mr. Neate was one of its most prom- 
inent members,—one of its earliest directors, 
and one of the pianists most frequently heard 
at its concerts. 

Neate was indebted to his friend James 
Windsor for his introduction to music. He 
gave him his first iessons on the pianoforte. 
Mr. James Windsor afterwards settled at Bath, 
then the most musical, as it was the most beau- 
tiful city in England, and became an eminent 
and esteemed professor of music; he was also 
reputed to be one of the best read men in the 
kingdom. Neate remained in London, and 
practised the pianoforte assiduously ; he subse- 
quently received valuable tuition on that 
instrument from John Field—Clementi’s gifted 
pupil, one of the most accomplished pianists in 
Europe—at the same time that he studied the 
violoncello under Michael Sharpe. He acquired 
remarkable proficiency on both instruments, 
and as pianist and violoncellist soon had the 
opportunity to exhibit his talents publicly. In 
the former capacity, young Neate performed a 
Concerto at the Lent Oratorios, then under the 
management of Mr. Ashley—surnamed ‘*‘ Gen- 
eral Ashley,” one of four brothers of excellent 
musical repute. Healso played a Duet fortwo 
violoncellos, with ‘*Old Bob Lindley—the 
finest player in the world,”—to adopt Mr. 
Neate’s designation of him. He once performed 
in the orchestra at a concert held at the Argyll 
Rooms, in Regent Street, at the same time with 
the famous Dr. Crotch, who, among his numer- 
ous accomplishments, was also a violoncellist. 
Dr. Crotch was left-handed. Neate was seated 
on the right side of the orchestra, according to 
the old prevailing custom, using his bow with 
his right hand, in the usual manner, while 
Crotch was placed on the left side of the 
orchestra, playing with his left hand. Magrath, 
a popular Irish tenor, and wit of the time, ob- 
serving this, remarked, much to the amusement 
of those present :—‘‘ And sure but it must be 
for uniformity’s sake that they are playing in 
this extraordinary fashion!” Both these gen- 
tlemen were ‘‘my very noble and approv’d 
good masters! ” 

In 1816 Charles Neate left England for Vien- 
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na, the home of Beethoven, and the then most 
famous musical city in Germany. He went to 
study counterpoint under Albrechtsberger, and 
with the hope to make the personal acquaint- 
ance of the illustrious Beethoven, to whom he 
carried an introduction from his friend Mr. 
Herring, a well-known English amateur violin- 
ist. Mr. Neate resided in Vienna for eight 
months, during which time he was in constant 
intercourse with the great master, whose 
friendship and confidence he had the singular 
good fortune to gain. He also lived in close 
intimacy with all the musical celebrities who, 
at that time, inhabited the Austrian capital. 
Thus he greatly increased his musical knowl- 
edge and experience, and added considerably 
to his professional reputation. | Beethoven, 
who was in frequent correspondence with the 
Philharmonic Society of England on the subject 
of his orchestral works, as they were succes- 
sively produced, found in Neate, an influential 
member of that body, a valuable friend and a 
zealous agent. Many letters from Beethoven 
to Neate, relating to the performance and pub- 
lication of his works in England may be read 
in the biogra; hies of the great composer, by 
Moscheles and other writers. On his return to 
his native country, Mr. Neate’s professional 
position was, no doubt, greatly enhanced by 
his long residence at Vienna, and by the repu- 
tation of his personal relations with Beethoven. 
He at once took high rank as a pianist and 
teacher, and soon was in very extensive prac- 
tice as an instructor to the nobility and gentry. 
For this he was probably greatly indebted to his 
high personal character as a gentleman and a 
man of honor. 

I became Mr. Neate’s pupil in 1826, and re- 
ceived my first lesson on the 17th of August of 
that year; and my last on the 12th of April, 
1830. As a teacher, Mr. Neate was ever 
patient, careful and zealous. His system of 
fingering was admirable. I may characterize 
it briefly by supposing him to have adopted, 
with some alteration, Lord Nelson’s immortal 
signal, ‘‘ Charles Neate expects that every jin- 
ger shall do its duty.” Neate’s style of perform- 
ance was of the ‘‘Cramer school;” it was 
remarkable for clearness and delicacy of touch, 
for elegance and refinement, rather than for 
impassioned expression. Neate, with his pu- 
pils, did not rush into Beethoven, but carefully 
prepared them to appreciate the great master’s 
works by a previous training. He taught them 
Dussek, Steibelt, Woelfl, Mozart, Clementi, 
Cramer, and thus legitimately led them to 
Beethoven. Hummel, Moscheles, and the 
more fashionable writers of the day, Henri 
Herz and Czerny, were not forgotten. Mr. 
Neate played to his pupils, and thus afforded 
them the inestimable advantage of hearing, 
when studying Beethoven's sonatas, how the 
great composer executed such and such a _pas- 
sage, and the time in which he played his 
works. 

As an impartial narrator, I cannot state that 
I ever considered Mr. Neate’s compositions his 
best claim to recognition as a musician of high 
merit. He published many; but while giving 
indication of knowledge and experience in the 
art of ‘‘ making music,” they are noticeable for 
a deficiency of fancy, and the want of that 
almost indefinable quality which we term 
‘*genius,”” without which all compositions, 
artistic and literary, must prove dry, uninter- 
esting, and consequently, unenduring. 

CHARLES K. SaLAMAN. 


<> 


Franz Liszt in Leipzig. 
(Correspondence of the Musical Record, London]. 





A short account of a most interesting private 
concert here may, perhaps, be acceptable to your 
readers, On Sunday week last, in small characters 
in a remote corner of the Musikalisches Wochenblatt, 
might have been seen a notice that Franz Liszt was 
about to visit Leipzig, and on Sundar, the 12th 
inst., at a private matinée, given in his honor by 
Herr Bliithner (of pianoforte manufactur in ¢ celebri- 
ty), would bring toa first hearing an elegy for 





piano, violoncello, harp, and harmonium, Hardly 
daring to hope that the representative at the piano 
might be no less than the great Abbé himself, we 
made for the nearest “ Zukunfts” music-shop, and 
found that the report was true! The matinée would 
consist of Liszt's compositions—the maestro would 
accompany his elegy—and, best of all, would be sure 
to play a solo at the end of the programme, to sat- 
isfy the cravings of his worshippers. Upon our 
inquiring at Herr Bliithner’s office, we were most 
courteously presented by him with a ticket, and 
armed with all the possible appliances for investiga- 
ting the great man’s face and technique at a distance, 
we set out for the concert-room. A glance at the 
programme sufficed to show that all our powers of 
enduring cacophony (in the shape of choruses from 
Prometheus) would be tested to the uttermost before 
we heard a solo from the giant’s fingers. 

The salle was filled with an assembly of about five 
hundred of the most eminent musicians of Leipzig ; 
all shades of opinion were represented, from the 
famous theoretical Cantor of the Thomas-school, 
Richter, to the youthful and long-tressed fanatic of 
the Conservatorium. Precisely at eleven o’clock a 
silver head of hair and a well-known countenance 
above a cassock-girt figure moved majestically down 
the room, and received with Crsar-like condesctn- 
sion the applause of the surrounding crowd. After 
having stood long enough to allow all the opera- 
glasses a sufficient survey of his fine head, Liszt 
seated himself in the front row, and commenced 
encouraging with many a nod and smile the anxious 
chorus and soloists. The programme was a long 
one, including the choruses from Prometheus, the 
13th Psalm, the Kyrie from the Missa Solemnis, and 
a chorus of angels from Goethe’s Yaust, (Part IT.), 
all of which were most efficiently rendered by the 
Chorgesang-Verein, of about forty voices, under the 
direction of Dr. F. Stade. The only pieces, howev- 
er, which we found musically interesting were the 
Psalm and the Chorus of Reapers, which Mr. Bache 
produced at his concert in London last spring. The 
remainder appeared to our uninitiated ears a mass 
of fine, hideous, extravagant, poetical, masculine, 
overdrawn, Italian, and ultra-Wagneresque phrases, 
strung together in the most perplexing confusion, 
The songs, which as a whole were more sympathet- 
ic, were six in number, the most artistic rendering 
being that of the “Kénig in Thule,” and “ Die 
Vatergruft,” by Herr Eugen Gura, one of the great- 
est of German baritones. Ofa fantasia and fugue 
(on the name of Bach !) for two pianofortes, origi- 
nally written, we believe, for the organ-of-the-future, 
we forbear to speak. We invoked the shade of the 
immortal Sebastian, when his name was libelled by 
the inevitable breaking of two strings each by the 
young and thrashing performers, 

But at last sunlight broke through the fog to 
which our intellect was reduced, as (in striking con- 
tradistinction to his two would-be imitators) Franz 
Liszt took his seat as a rock at the piano, In the 
elegy he was assisted by Herr Griitzmacher of Dres- 
den as violoncellist, and with true artistic feeling, 
which many modern pianists would do well to imi- 
tate, set himself to give all prominence to his coad- 
jutors. As the elegy ceased, a general cheering 
throughout the room showed that the Abbé was not 
to be let off so lightly, and compelled him to take 
his seat again at the piano, this time alone, and begin 
an extempore fantasia, After a few bars of prelude 
he took the theme from Wagner’s ‘‘Kaiser-marsch,” 
and by degrees worked himself up into a storm of 
rain-like runs, hail-like shakes, lightning-arpeggios, 
and thunder-chords, until at last the hair fell over 
the forehead, and as he tossed it back the figure at 
the piano recalled the well-known inspired look of 
the pictures of our youth! But to leave high-flown 
language and return to commonplace ; it was wor- 
thy of remark that all Liszt’s effects were produced 
without resorting to a single “thump,” or causing 
us the least feeling of overstrained strength. 

At last to our great regret the last run and chord 
comes, the master rises from the piano as cool as he 
sat down, proceeds in the same regal fashion from 
the room to his carriage, graciously acknowledges 
the raised hats of the crowd, as he drives away; 
while we return to pen these few lines, and wonder 
if the next fifty years will produce such another 
marvel as the Abbé Franz Liszt, 

Leipzig, S ptember 12th, 1875. 





Madame Marie Roze-Perkins, 
(From the Saturday Programme, London.] 


A French singer, and a popular artist on the 
operatic stage of Paris, it is very easy to guess the 
early career of Madame Roze-Perkins, She was, 


like most of the favorite opera-singers of France, 
educated at the Paris Conservatoire, where, a pupil 
of M. Auber, she carried off the premier prix for 
opera comique, the latter gaining for her, almost as 
a matter of course, an immediate engagement at the 
Salle Boiéldieu. And it was in comic opera that, 
before: her Euglish career commenced, Madame 
Roze-Perkins gained her chief laurels in her native 
land. She appeared, it is true, in 1869 as Marguer 

tte, at the Grand Opéra, and although she immedi- 
ately followed Mesdames Nilsson, Hisson, and 
Miolan-Carvalho, who all sang the same part during 
the same year at the same theatre, the youthful 

Mdlle. Marie Roze succeeded in gaining the favor of 
one of the most cultured andiences in France. But 

although Marguerite was always a favorite charac- 

ter of Mdlle. Roze, and although in every shop win- 

dow of every photographer might have been found 

a portrait of the beautiful Gretchen, distaff in hand, 

sitting at the spinning-wheel, it was only in comic 

opera, and at the Théatre de ’Opéra Comique, that 

up to 1868, when she left the Salle Boieldieu to 

study the repertory of Grand Opera under the cele- 

brated Professor Wartel, that she appeared before 

musical audiences. Ten years ago, when Auber’s 

“ L’Ambassadride ” was revived, opera-goers 

remarked the artistic manner in which Malle. Roze 

rendered the thoroughly ungrateful rdle of La Com- 

fesse, A year afterwards, when Méhul’s “ Joseph” 

was revived, the pathetic duet of Mdlle. Roze with 

Jacob created a furore. Her first creation was the 

part of Thérése, in “ Le Fils du Brigadier,” but the 

character was calculated to do little more than dis- 

play the artist’s charms of face and figure and the 

attractions of her magnificent costume. However, 

on the 15th February, 1868, when M. Auber’s opera, 

“ Le premier jour de Bonheur,” was produced at the 

Opéra Comique, Mdlle. Marie Roze was expressly 

chosen by the great composer to create the princi- 

pal female rd/e. The artist then had her opportu- 

nity, and the now famous air of ‘‘ Les Djinns” took 

the whole capital fairly by storm. It was sung in 

aristocratic salons, and was played by military 

bands to the nursemaids in the public gardens. 

“ Les Djinns” became the rage, and its fair inter- 

preter one of the most popular personages of the 

French stage of comic opera. Then, fired by ambi- 
tion to make a name in grand opera, came her year 

and a halfs study under M. Wartel, her appearance 

on the stage of the Grand Opéra, and, subsequently, 

just before the declaration of war, the production at 
the Opéra Comique of M. Flotow’s “ L’Ombre,” in 
which Mdlle. Marie Roze created the part of Jeanne, 

The war broke out, and Mdlle. Roze was, as one of 
the most popular vocalists of Paris, chosen to sing 
the ‘“‘ Marseillaise ” at the patriotic concerts at the 
Opéra Comique. During the siege of Paris Mdlle. 

Marie Roze refused to take advantage of the liberty 
accorded by the enemy to all women to leave the 
beleagured city, and remained courageously at her 
post. During the blockade she gave several con- 
certs for the benefit of the sufferers by the war, she 
attended the sick and wounded, and generally per- 
formed the part of a true and plucky Frenchwoman, 
The Commune came, and Paris was filled with 
wretches amongst whom were the vilest of the vile. 
Still Madame Roze did not flinch, When men— 
courageous, indeed, but less courageous than a wo- 
man—fled the city in fear, the popular vocalist 
remained ; and when, after the assault, the troops of 
M. Thiers and Marshal MacMahon once more entered 
Paris, there they found Mdlle. Marie Roze. For 
these and kindred acts of courage and of charity the 
lady was presented with several medals, and by the 
Government of France with a special diploma of 
thanks for distinguished bravery. But more grati- 
fying than any outward mark of honor was the deep 
feeling of gratitude and of respect in the minds of 
the Parisians for the noble-hearted and patriotic lady, 
a feeling which not even a lengthened residence in 
a foreign land can eradicate. 

It was by the merest chance that Mdlle. Marie 
Roze did not come to England to take part in the 
ill-fated Italian operatic venture of Mr. George 
Wood, at Drury Lane Theatre, in 1870. Mr. Wood 
went over to Paris to hear her, and offered her an 
engagement. But a delay arose, and in the interim 
M. Perrin pressed her to create the part of Jeanne, 
in M. Flotow’s “L’Ombre,” at the Paris Opéra 
Comique. The offer was accepted, the war broke 
out, and, after the cessation of hostilities, Mdlle. 
Roze sang in Belgium in Italian opera. Mr. Maple- 
son heard of her as an artist of high merit, engaged 
her, and in the early part of the season of 1872 
Mdlle Marie Roze came to London and adopted the 
career of an Italian operatic vocalist. She sang in 





“Faust,” and in the course of the season (on the 
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memorable 20th of June, 1872), she created the part 
of Marcellina in the only performance of “Les Deux 
Journées” ever given in England. Cherubini’s 
opera was called an “ opéra comique,” but if any 
work is entitled to the name of grand opera it is 
“Les Deux Journées.” Madame Roze has subse- 
quently created the part of Queen Berengaria in 
Balfe’s “ Il Talismano,’ and in the capital and‘in the 
provinces has sustained a variety of rdles with every 
credit. 

Madame Marie Roze-Perkins is so thoroughly well 
known in England that it seems somewhat superflu- 
ous to speak of her artistic merits. Her voice, a 
high mezzo-soprano, is of good quality, while her 
vocalism, essentially of the French style, is of its 
sort admirable. She is an actress of more than or- 
dinary intelligence and power, and although her 
forte is undoubtedly French comic opera, it is a cu- 
rious fact, and one which redounds highly to her 
credit as an artist, that in the provinces she is inva- 
riably chosen to replace Madlle, Tietjens on those 
rare occasions when that gifted lady is unable, from 
indisposition or other causes, to appear before the 
public. We have known the time when, at the wish 
of Mr. Mapleson, Madame Roze has sat up all night 
to study, at three days’ notice, the part of Leonora, 
in “Il Trovatore,” a réle with which she was pre- 
viously entirely unacquainted. Madlle. Roze was 
appealed to to do her best to permit Mr. Mapleson 
to fulfil his engagements. She did se, and came off 
with fiving colors, and Mr. Mapleson has not for- 
gotten this and many other kind acts, Malle. Tiet- 
jens has been engaged for America this winter, and 
Madame Roze-Perkins is the artist chosen to fill her 
place as Ortrud, in “ Lohengrin,” and as Agata in 
* Der Freischiitz,” during the provincial tour. 

In approaching that which was at once the bright- 
est and the darkest spot in her life, it is necessary 
to apeak in gentle terms. Madlle. Marie Roze had 
the good fortune to be married to a man whom she 
devotedly loved, a man of the most gentle nature, 
and one who had, young as he was, made for himself 
a name which has not been forgotten. A life of 
unalloyed happiness seemed to be open to the young 
couple. They passionately loved one another, their 
tastes were similar, his friends were her friends, 
their careers seemed indissolubly bound up together. 
Mr, Julius Perkins and Mdlle. Marie an were 
wedded soon after the conclusion of the season of 
1874, Proud of his young wife, he took her across 
the water to introduce her to his fainily in America. 
There they sang together in oratorio, and after a few 
weeks returned to England, to take part in the pro- 
vincial tour of the company of Her Majesty's Opera 
last winter. Mr. Julius Perkins was rising in his 
profession, not only steadily but rapidly. His delin- 
eation of some of the parts which he undertook dur- 
ing the last provincial tour was marked with intel- 
ligence of a very rare sort. Husband and wife 
daily acted together and sang together, and bade 
fair to climb the ladder which leads to fortune and 
fame in each other's company. A few months after- 
wards, and the cup of pleasant hope was dashed 
rudely to the ground, A slight cold, or something 
of the sort, brought on a mortal illness, and prema- 
turely cut off a life which was indeed precious to 
the cause of opera in England. The bright hopes 
which the young couple had formed for the future 
were, for a time, dispelled, but with the resumption 
of her health and strength Madame Roze-Perkins 
returned to her duty. Keeping steadily onward in 
the path that Julius Perkins had marked out forher, 
Madame Marie Roze-Perkins has yet her allotted 
work to perform, for the Anglo-Italian operatic 
stage could ill afford to lose so thoroughly useful an 
artist. 





The Commerce of Music. 
(From the * Pall Mall Gazette.’’) 


The Concordia gives an account of a spirited con- 
test carried on between two eminent  pianoforte- 
makers for the honor and profit of furnishing Dr. 
von Biilow with instruments during his tour through 
the United States, Mr. Steinway, who is understood 
to have contributed half of the very large sum paid 
by way of salary to Mr. Rubinstein when the emi- 
nent Russian pianist was performing in the States 
on condition of his operating exclusively on Stein- 
way pianos, would, it was thought, make similar 
terms in regard to Dr. von Biilow’s engagement. 
Mr. Ulmann, however, the well-known concert spec- 
ulator and musical agent, who has taken Dr. von 
Bilow for a certain period on lease, resolved that 
the question of the instrument to be played upon 
should be decided by public competition, No stip- 
ulation seems to have been required beforehand as 





to any particular kind or degree of excellence to be 
possessed by the pianos whose makers were to 
compete; though it may fairly be assumed that a 
manufacturer would not agree to pay down several 
thousand pounds for the advantage of having his 
instruments placed before the public under the best 
possible pond sree unless he were quite convinced 
that they were distinguished by at least some points 
of superiority. It seems, however, to have been free 
to any pianoforte maker to purchase the services of 
the great Munich virtuoso. It soon became evident 
that the real struggle would be between the firm of 
Steinway and that of Chickering. Steinway, upon 
whose pianos the illustrious Rubinstein had ham- 
mered with such marked success, was determined 
that the equally famous Von Biilow should strike no 
keyboard and snap no strings but those supplied by 
his firm. Chickering, on the other hand, was 
resolved not to be eclipsed by a rival hitherto fort- 
unate, but who, as he had conquered on a previous 
oceasion by the force of money, might now by the 
same potent agency be defeated. Steinway stood 
on the defensive, and, in spite of a gallant resistance, 
was soon made to feel that he would have to draw 
heavily on his financial reserves to meet the vigor- 
ous offensive movement directed by the gallant 
Chickering. At last, in face of 20,000 dollars brought 
against him by his determined opponent, Steinway 
succumbed, But though beaten at auction, he has 
since taken his revenge in the concert-room. The 
only hall in New York suitable for such performances 
as those which Dr. von Biilow proposes to give 
belongs to Steinway, who naturally will not allow a 
Chickering piano to be brought within its walls. 
Dr. von Buelow cannot play in the hall of Steinway 
on the piano of Chickering, and it seems that a 
Chickering concert-hall is now to be built for the 
sake of the Chickering piano, on which the great 
artist, who will henceforth be known as Chickering’s 
pianist, is to play. 

Twenty thousand dollars isa great deal of money, 
and we do not think that any pianist lives who for 
such a sum would not gladly forsake either Broad- 
wood for Erard or Erard for Broadwood. The 
twenty thousand pieces of silver for which Steinway 
seems to have been betrayed did not pass directly 
into the possession of Dr. von Buelow. The con- 
tractor had agreed to pay him for his services a 
much larger sum; but the pecuniary value of a 
formal obligation to perform on the pianos of one 
particular maker had of course been taken into 
account. It had been estimated that Buelow’s play- 
ing would bring him so much, and that his “ prom- 
ise to play ” on instruments of a certain make to the 
exclusion of all others could be sold beforehand for 
so much more. Thus, instead of choosing his piano 
for himself, which would perhaps have been the 
more dignified course, Dr. von Eeee consented, 
as Mr. Rubinstein had done before him, to accept 
whatever piano might be assigned to him as the 
result of the highest bidding for the advantage of 
his patronage. We are bound to believe that while 
the struggle for his services was going on Dr. von 
Buelow maintained a strict attitude of neutrality. 
Like the woman who watched her husband fightin 
with the bear and placidly declared that she “ did 
not care which whipped,” he probably reflected that 
Steinway was about as good as Chickering und 
Chickering not a bit worse than Steinway. 


It will be interesting to see how long a time will 
elapse before the American custom of employing 
eminent pianists as live active advertisements of 

articular pianos will be introduced into Europe. 
3ut bad habits are quickly acquired; and, though 
at first sight there is something repulsive in the idea 
of a great artist agreeing for a consileration to 
exhibit at the same time his own talent and the 
merits, great or small, of an instrument for which 
notoriety is at any price to be secured, there is 
really no great harm in the system, It is simply a 
question of delicacy ; and, when an artist is bent on 
gaining money, considerations of delicacy disappear 
in presence of twenty thousand dollars, An artist 
who hires applause behaves meanly ; an artist who 
pays to have a rival hissed behaves infamously. 
There is nothing dishonorable, however, in a pian- 
ist saying that of several instruments that suit him 
about equally well he intends to play on the one 
whose manufacturer will offer him the highest terms 
for doing so, As an artist he lowers himself by 
making such a bargain, but the business transaction 
to which he stoops, regarded in a business point of 
view, is by no means unfair. We may be quite sure 
that neither the eminent pianist nor the intelligent 
impresario who speculates in his talent and popu- 
larity would think, whatever terms might be offered, 
of accepting a second-rate in lieu of a first-rate piano. 





The only question can be as to which shall be adopt- 
ed of several pianos, all as nearly perfect as they can 
now be made. 

It is already the custom with some of our most 
prominent English vocalists to sing in virtue of a 
regular agreement certain songs, not at so much a 
night, but in consideration of receiving so much on 
every copy sold. This is partly, though not entire- 
ly, the explanation of the persistency with which 
peemenier ballads, usually of simple and more or 
ess striking kind, are presented at concerts again 
and again by particular singers, and by them alone. 
Every one may not be able to understand the process 
of reasoning by which American amateurs, in spite 
of the Steinway-Rubinstein and Chickering-Buelow 
bargains, arrive at the conclusion that the best 
pianos must necessarily be those which are played 
upon by the best pianists ; and it is surprising that 
none of Chickering’s unsuccessful rivals have yet 
pointed out that Dr. Von Biilow could not be induced 
to play on a Chickering piano for less than $20,000. 
The system, however, of allowing royalties to sing- 
ers who engage to bring forward certain songs is 
still but little known outside the musical profession ; 
nor can any one except the parties likely to keep 
silence on the subject say positively which songs in 
a given programme are sung for the sake of a royal- 
ty and which for their own supposed merit. Here, 
however (much as in the case of the pianos), asing- 
er in hi3 own interest may be trusted to avoid songs 
which are not to his own and to the public taste. 
There is, of course, much more chance of his cinging 
songs of inferior merit than there is of a pianist who 
has sold himself to a manufacturer playing upon a 
second-rate piano; the merit of a piano being a 
matter almost of demonstration, whereas that of a 
song, above a certain level not difficult to attain, is 
chiefly a matter of opinion, The singer, however, 
who, for the sake of his royalty, would endeavor to 
captivate the public by means of a trivial song 
would do the same thing for the sake of applause. 
To those who believe that all traffic is disgraceful in 
connection with art the royalty system must indeed 
appear shameful. But the fact is generally being 
recognized that every thing which possesses artistic 
value possesses commercial value. Or rather the far 
broader principle is being acted upon, that every- 
thing worth asking for is worth paying for. A lib- 
eral music-publisher, to be able to offer a sufficiently 
large sum to a popular composer for his new song, 
must be able to get it sung in public by a popular 
singer; and popular singers, not more dull in busi- 
ness matters than other traders, have discovered 
that, if they increase the pecuniary worth of a com- 
position by exhibiting its beauties on every possible 
occasion to an = essionable public, some portion 
of what a political economist would call the “ aug- 
mented value” should come to them. 


Of course, a composer may be held in such esteem 
that the best singers are glad to have an opportuni- 
ty of singing his songs without any question of 
royalty being entertained ; and if from the concert- 
room we descend to the music-hall, we find singers 
who, instead of charging for the task, agreeatle or 
otherwise, of singing a new song, pay for the privi- 
lege of doing so. This, again, is quite in accordance 
with the princi; les of political economy. When two 
laborers apply for work to the same employer, wages 
go down, When two employers apply to the same 
laborer for work to be done, wages go up. Now, in 
the higher world of music, composers of merit would 
seem to be greatly in excess of singers sufficiently 
popular to be able to ensure a favorable reception 
for any moderately good song; whereas in the low- 
er musical spheres popular singers abound, while 
songs suited to their sometimes not very lofty abili- 
ties are evidently rare. The concert vocalist is 
indirectly paid (at least in many cases) by the com- 
poser, on the sale of whose music he or the levies a 
tax. The music-hall singer, however, directly or 
indirectly pays the composer. The Era publishes 
advertisements from song-writers who seem for the 
most part, like Wagner, to combine the poet’s with 
the composer's art, and who offer to supply music- 
hall singers with “ words and music” on reasonable 
terms. A case, too, has just been reported in which 
a popular music-hall singer in the ‘ serio-comic ” 
line sought to recover damages from the proprietor 
of a music-hall who had allowed to be sung on his 
premises a song in which the plaintiff claimed 
exclusive rights. We are not concerned with the 
result of the action; but the evidence was interest- 
ing as showing that, far from being paid for the 
songs they sing, music-hall singers sometimes pay 
for the right of singing them. Opera-goers and 
frequenters of the Monday Popular and Crystal 
Palace Concerts have probably no sort of acquaint- 
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ance with the music-halls of which London alone 
possesses something like twenty. In the large pro- 
vincial towns these “ popular concerts,” which are 
not restricted to Mondays alone during certain 
months iu the year, but take place every night all 
the year round, are at least as plentiful in propor- 
tion to the population as they are in London; and 
naturally the very large body of vocalists belonging 
to the music-hall interest require a large number of 
new songs. The demand being greater than the 
supply, they pay for new compositions, as theatrical 
managers for new pieces; and there is nothing in 
this to regret—except, perhaps, that they do not 
get better value for their money. 


Dr. Von Buelow and his Pianoforte. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ CONCORDIA.” 


Sir,—Allow me to contradict, categorically, the 
statement which appeared in your impression of the 
16th inst., viz.: that in order to secure the exclusive 
privilege of having their instruments used by Hans 
von Buelow at the coneerts to be given in America, 
the New York pianoforte-makers, Messrs. Weber, 
have offered $10,000; Steinway, $12,000; and 
Chickering and Sons, $20,000 to the manager of 
these concerts, and that the highest bidder has ub- 
tained the preference. 

‘ No such offer has been made by either of these 
rms. 

The Brunswick member of the Steinway firm, in 
a special letter to Doctor Buelow, made him an 
indefinite pecuniary proposal of the kind, but it was 
indignantly refused by him. : 

I have had business connections with the Chick- 
erings for more than thirty years, they having gra- 
tuitously furnished—as is customary in every 
country—the pianofortes for the American concerts 
of Thalberg, Henri Herz, and Alfred Jaell, of which 
I was the manager ; but beyond that, neither they 
nor I have ever received any subsidy in the shape 
of money or presents; whereas the Steinways have 
paid some $15,000 to Leopold de Meyer, and $20,000 
to the manager of the Rubinstein concerts. Being, 
besides, the owners of the only concert room in New 
York, they rigidly exclude the use of any other 

ianoforte, European or American, but their own. 

he Steinways have, therefore, been the first to in- 
troduce a system in America which the French 
would condemn as a concurrence déloyale, 

I certainly cannot be blamed that, with every 
inclination I had to give the preference to the 
Chickerings, as old friends of mine, I hinted at some 
such subsidy being given to me on account of the 
Buelow concerts, This they refused, but proposed 
to me instead to build a splendid new Concert Hall, 
to be inaugurated by Doctor von Buelow, and guar- 
anteeing me a certain amount of profits. 

By this arrangement—which I accepted, with the 

roviso that their pianofortes should be approved 
f the Doctor, in accordance with the right he stip- 
ulated in his contract with me—they will, from 
present appearances, instead of having to pay a large 
sum as did the Steinways, be, on the other hand, 
gainers to a considerable amount. 

In consequence of this arrangement, the Messrs, 
Chickering sent a piano to Ventnor, where Dovtor 
Buelow was spending the summer, who, after having 
played upon it for two months, authorized me to 
select those instruments for his concerts in America, 
writing me: “J shall not be able to make so much 
noise on a Chickering as on a Steinway, but the tone is 
Jar more noble and Ystinguished, like those of Erard’s,” 

This is the true statement of facts as they have 
occurred. New York owes, therefore, to Doctor 
von Buelow’s arrival a new and splendid Concert 
Room; and as it is not the intention of the Chick- 
erings to exclude any other pianofortes from their 
hall, a monopoly, entirely unprecedented in the 
civilized world, has been done away. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
B. Uttman, 





Paris, Oct. 18th, 1875. 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Kastner's Pyrophone, or Flame-Organ. 
BY FANNY RAYMOND RITTER, 

The probable addition of a new instrument to the 
modern orchestra, is an event of considerable impor- 
tance to the musical world ; especially as this possi- 
ble future accession promises, when perfected, to 
prove of so highly novel, and even poetic a char- 
acter, 








The exposition of the Flame-organ, or Pyrophone, 
by its inventor, M. Frederic Kastner, has of course 
caused much public and private debate on the sub- 
ject in the scientific and musical circles of Paris and 
London during the past year; some of the best 
articles about it have been those of M. Henri de 
Parville in “ Les Causeries Scientifiques,” M. Figuier 
in “ L’ Année Scientifique,” etc. Baron Larrez read 
M. Kastner's report before, and the Pyrophone was 
examined by the French Institute, in Paris, last 
December. 

It is now nearly a hundred years since the sound 
of a hydrogen flame was first observed by Higgins. 
Chladni next obtained two harmonies froma sound- 
ing flame; and everyone knows how, recently, 
Tyndall, and Count Schaffgotsch, among eminent 
scientific men, have experimented with soundicg 
flames; but these have only very lately entered the 
domain of art by means of M. Frederic Kastner's 
discovery, which admits of tuning them, of produc- 
ing all the tones of the scale, of regulating, subduing, 
or stupping the sound as desired. Tyndall perceived, 
that in order to render a merely sounding flame also 
musical, its volume should be such as to explode in 
unison with the undulations of the fundamental tone 
of the tube, or one of its harmonics. He also called 
attention to the fact that a flame must occupy a cer- 
tain position in the tube, in order to attain its 
maximum of intensity. Kastner’s merit as a discov- 
erer consists in his having proven what proportions 
must exist between the flame and the tube, to attain 
this maximum of sound ; and in his having shown 
that, when two or several flames are introduced into 
a tube, they vibrate in unison, and cease to sound 
when brought into contact with each other. This 
discovery he has, in his double quality of musician 
and mechanician, applied to the construction of a 
new instrument; and after a long series of experi- 
ments with hydrogen and ordinary illuminating gas, 
he has succeeded in constructing a novel description 
of organ, the mechanism of which enables each key 
to communicate with the supply pipes of flames, in- 
troduced into glass tubes. On pressing the keys, 
the flames separate, and the tone is produced; as 
soon as the fingers are removed from the keys, the 
flames unite, and the sound ceases. This instru- 
ment may be constructed with a compass varying 
from one to many octaves. 

When the Pyrophone was officially examined by 
a body of distinguished musicians, and a committee 
of members of the Académie des Sciences in Paris, it 
was pronounced destined to produce remarkable and 
unexpectedly resonant effects in lyric theatres and 
orchestral concerts; while it may perhaps add a little 
more festal attraction to the ball room, as it can be 
played on in an adjoining room, by means of electri- 
city brought to bear on an immense singing-lustre, 
which the inventor has already prepared. 

M. Kastner should celebrate this second invention 
with some elegant reunion of the aristocrats of the 
mind,—poets, musicians, painters, scientists ;—that 
is to say, an assemblage of personsat once the most 
fastidious yet unpretending, the most exclusive yet 
genial, to be found, and also the most genuinely 
appreciative of any new development of nature and 
beauty, The flame-and-tone lustre would vibrate 
above the artist-groups like a breathing, burning, 
eloquent embodiment of their own ideal aspirations 
as they floated through the garland of the dance. 

The quality of tone produced by the Pyrophone 
is said to be of extraordinary novelty, at once deli- 
cate and powerful, sometimes brilliant, but touched 
throughout with a character of impassioned melan- 
choly, to be perceived in all natural harmonies pos- 
sessing any stamp of grandeur, though rarely found 
even in human voices, unless accompanied by such 


a mental organism as exists, perhaps, in one among 
ten thousand. Composers are chiefly of opinion 





that the pyrophone will prove most advantageous in 
cathedrals, while they at the same time hope to draw 
some striking elements of tone-color from its use in 
orchestral music; but the difficulties attendant on 
the control of ignited gas and its tone vibrations 
warn them against a too immediately sanguine 
hopefulness. Professor Tyndall, in a lecture deliv- 
ered by him in London last January, showed exper- 
iments based on Kastner's new principle, with an 
apparatus of nine flames in tubes of different sizes. 

M. Frederic Kastner is a son of Georges Kastner, 
the late eminent musician, well known in France as 
a composer, and also as author of a work on “ Cos- 
mic Music,” a history of the “ Legends of Sirens,” 
one of “ Parisian proverbs and street-cries,” etc., etc. 
His name is perhaps chiefly familiar to American 
ears as that of a member of the art-jury selected for 
the Paris exposition of 1867. M. Georges Kastner, 
who died a few years ago, was by no means the least 
among those distinguished Alsatians whose genius, 
science, and indefatigable industry have illustrated 
French art and arms, science, literature, and poli- 
iics, Among these, well-stored memories will at 
once recall such names as those of Gustave Doré, 
Weckerlin, Adam, Reber, Edmund About, Pfeffel, 
Kleber, Schoelcher, Erckmann-Chatrian, Parmen- 
tier, etc. 

The young inventor—he is at present not much 
more than twenty years old—showed a taste for 
scientific pursuits from his earliest childhood, and, 
owing to the large fortune and fine position of his 
parents, (Mdme. Kastner, a highly gifted woman, the 
daughter of a French nobleman of historica' name, 
is well known and admired in Parisian social and 
artistic circles), enjoyed facilities too often unhappi- 
ly denied to genius, At three years of age he 
displayed an intelligent curiosity regarding mechan- 
ical construction, and adored locomotives, as other 
children have a passion for horses, As he grew 
older, he overwhelmed every one likely to satisfy 
him with enthusiastic questions regarding mechani- 
cal force, occupied every stolen moment with the 
study of the nature of steam and gas, and haunted 
every dépét of any kind of machinery. All this 
time he closely studied music, under the firm and 
skilful tuition of his father, and at the age of four- 
teen gave close attention to electricity and singing 
flames. A year or two later, he invented, and his 
father patented, a novel application of electricity as 
a motive force. M. Frederic Kastner's first memoir 
on singing flames was read by his friend the Baron 
Larrez to the members of the French Institute in 
1873. 


M. Kastner by no means considers his Pyrophone 
as perfect at present; and as his ample means for- 
tunately support his zeal, and as he has, we may 
hope, many years yet before him, in which to prs. 
ecute his discoveries, much is reasonably to be 
expected from him in the future, though the instru- 
ment, as it now exists, may collapse into a merely 
interesting scientific toy. Even should this prove 
the case, may a first, partial failure only inspire 
the talented young inventor to other improvements 
and dessveries, to result in an acquisition of unex- 
pected material to the ever increasing treasures of 
—_— infinitely progressive modern art, 
—Music ! 
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Concerts, 


Boston for three weeks has been flooded with mu- 
sic, much of it of rare interest, 

We resume our record where we left off, in the 
middle of the remarkable concerts of the masterly 
pianist, Dr. Hans von Buetow. The four already 
reviewed were followed by three more in the last 
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week of October. That of Monday evening, Oct. 25, 
had this programme: 
Overture—Jessonda....... 8 oboe ceetovesdsovecdes 
(Orchestra.] = 
Grand Concerto—[Opus 23] in B Flat.... Tschaikowski 
Andante maestoso [introduction] ed allegro 
con spirito—Andantino semplice— 
Allegro con fuoco. 


HANS VON BUELOW. 

Sonata—Quasi Fantasia [Moonlight Sonata]. Opus 27, 
No. 2 inC€ sharp Minor.......... oes-. Beethoven 

Overture—Prometheus........++++. covevees Beethoven 

[Orchestra.] 

Grand Fantaisie—{Opus 15] in C Major...... Schubert 
Arranged for Piano and Orchestra by F. Liszt. 
Allegro con fuoco—Adagio con variazioni (The 

Wanderer)—Presto ed allegro finale. 
HANS VON BUELOW. 

Wedding March.........+. ebocebbesrcoee Mendelssohn 

The Overtures went smoothly under the baton of 
Mr. B. J. Lane, who had been called to succeed Mr. 
Beremann, and who, being himself a pianist and an 
enthusiastic admirer of Von Buelow, was in better 
sympathy and understanding with him for the ren- 
dering of the extremely difficult, strange, wild, 
ultra-modern Russian Concerto. It is the composi- 
tion of a young professor at the Conservatory of 
Moscow, a pupil of Rubinstein (indeed the work 
contained not a few suggestions of the master), and 
is dedicated to Buelow, who complimented Boston 
with its very first performance, A compliment well 
meant, and warmly responded to by the applauding 
audience,—twice—for this programme was repeated 
for the seventh concert, It opens richly and the 
first Allegro is full of striking passages and brilliant, 
but sometimes bizarre, effects of instrumentation. 
One peculiarity is the frequent indulgence of the 
pianoforte*in rhapsodical eadenza-like flights of 
startling execution while the orchestra waits as it 
were outside. This lends quite a bravura character 
to a movement which seemed also melodramatic 
rather than in the classical Concerto spirit. The 
second movement, opening with a gentle, pastoral 
commingling of reeds and flutes, seemed also of the 
theatre; you thought of strains by Gounod, by the 
author of Mignon, and of Meyerbeer’s Dinorah. Yet 
there was a certain delicacy and flavor of originali- 
ty and quaintness about it, In the finale we had 
the wild Cossack fire and impetus without stint ;— 
extremely brilliant and exciting, but could we ever 
learn to love such music? How wonderfully Von 
Buelow rendered it, there is no need of telling ; al] 
that a hearty sympathy, a masterly conception and 
an infallible technique could do for it, it had in the 
fullest degree; and the young author well knew 
that his work could not suffer in such hands, 

The “ Moonlight” Sonata seemed beforehand out 
of place in that great hall, and the poor trick of 
turning the gas down did not help to take away 
publicity, But we have before spoken of the mar- 
vellous power this artist has of getting out tone 
with a fullness and distinctness that makes every 
note heard in all parts of the great space. And we 
may say that we never heard a more exquisite or 
more truthfal interpretation of the whole Sonata. 
Now and then a single low tone, so rich and full and 
soulful, would stand out like a poem by itself. He 
glided without pause into the Allegretto, which he 
took at a moderate tempo, as is right and natural, 
but which is so often taken quite too fast, After this 
quiet spirit has contained itself so long, the outburst 
of the impassioned Presto was all the more fiery and 
transporting. Tt was indeed a perfect revelation of 
the meaning of the Fantasia-Sonata, The finale of 
the Sonata Appassionata was just the fit thing to 
follow for an encore piece, In the Saturday mati- 
née, he made a kindred passage of a few measures 
from the Adagio of the Ninth Symphony serve as 
prelude to the “ Moonlight,” and very happily. 

The Schubert Fantaisie in C is one of those works 
which really gain by such expansion as Liszt gives 
them. We have had it well played here before in 





the Harvard Concerts; but this time we felt its fine 
alternations of grandeur and of delicacy more than 
ever before. How the instrument sang when the 
“ Wanderer” melody was introduced !—Here is the 
last programme (6th concert): 


Overture—Ruler of the Spirits...............06- Weber 
Grand Concerto—Opus 185, in © Minor......... J. Ra 
Dedicated to Hans Von Buelow. 
Allegro—Andante. quasi Larghetto—Finale. 
Capriccio Brillant—Opus 22. in B minor.. Mendelssohn 
Piano and Orchestra. 

Overture—Son and Stranger........ ...--»Mendelssohn 
a. Ricordanza—Etude de Concer iszt 

b. Venezia E Napoli—Gondoliera E Tarantella. 
HANS VON KUELOW. 


Rondo—In C major, for two pianos............ Chopin 
B. J. LANG and HANS VON BUELOW. 


The little orchestra still manifested improvement, 
—the magnetic current from the concert-giver being 
now transmitted through a willing and a cheerful 
medium, The Raff Concerto, we confess,—so far as 
we could seize its intrinsic character (and that could 
not fail to manifest itself through such an interpre- 
ter)—did not really edify us much more than when 
Mme. Schiller played it twice last winter. The first 
movement, with all its ingenuities, high coloring, 
and intensified effects, leaves but a vague impression 
(we speak for ourselves); the Andante has indeed 
some lovely passages ; the Finale is one of those over- 
elaborate prolonged repetitions of a March rhythm, 
making too much of little, which Raff appears to be 
so fond of. To us, and we believe to many, the un- 
pretending and familiar Mendelssohn Capriccio was 
a refreshment after it; here again we found our- 
selves in the clear, calm light of sincere Art. The 
little solo pieces by Liszt—not so little either—have 
many times been played here, and they never inter- 
ested us much; but this time we were almost con- 
verted to them as products of true poetic beauty, by 
the masterly interpretation of Von Buelow; it 
seemed to open secret unsuspected chambers of his 
power ; perhaps the most wonderfully perfect exe- 
cution that we ever heard of anything. The Chopin 
Rondo was very finely rendered by both artists, 
who kept perfectly together; and this compliment 
of Von Buelow to his new conductor, like the one 
before, when he led him out to share the honors of 
a recall, found sympathetic audience, 

—And so this great artist,—so conscientious in 
every smallest point of all he does,—so prone to 
merge himself in the music and the author he inter- 
prets,—so completely able to express whatever he 
conceives (and his conception always seems to be 
the right one), has left us! It is well to have rest 
awhile. But we need be in no hurry to sum up and 
state the “gist” of the entire impression, for we 
shall soon welcome him again. Mr. Peck, to whose 
enterprise we are indebted for these seven feasts, 
has made arrangements to have him return in Jan- 
uary and give some concerts of Chamber music with 
the Philharmonic Club (Messrs, Listemann, etc.) 
—Could we only have some of them in a smaller 
room ! 


Tretsens AND ARABELLA Gopparp. Next came 
the great singer,—we doubt not the greatest now 
upon the concert, oratorio or lyric stage. Yet her 
great faine drew by no means a great audience on 
Monday evening of last week. It was partly because 
we needed rest after so much ; partly because of the 
indifferent and so-called “ popular” programme. 
Mile. Tietjens’s selections were three. The first a 
noble one, the great scena from Oberon. Her first 
appearance, with her large, commanding figure, her 
genial, generous, kindly face, full of intelligence, 
and her queenly, easy, unpretending manner, was 
most warmly greeted. And when the first tone was 
heard: “ O-cean, thou mighty monster,” there was 
assurance of a voice of remarkable volume, power 
and sweetness, which proceeded to show itself ad- 


| 





mirably adequate, throughout its whole compass, to 
the expression of the whole varied range of emotion 
in that great Aria—the awe, the wonder, the anxie- 
ty, the sudden gleam of hope, the ardent longing, 
the triumphant joy in the ecstatic swift finale! 
Never had we heard it so gloriously sung, although 
Parepa too had done it grandly. But here was not 
only a larger voice, with equal purity and freshness 
(for fresh it is, though not a young girl's voice,— 
we were at a loss to understand the New York crit- 
icisms upon that score), but a greater depth of na- 
ture and of soul behind the voice. Every tone was 
rich and large and rusical; the highest tones as 
clear and pure as abell. Method, execution, phras- 
ing, were all perfect. It was the great stvle, so rare 
in our day,—simple, broad and noble. The school 
of Parepa and of Rudersdorff, with more of the dra- 
matic fervor and imaginative insight of the latter. 
The effect was electrifying. On being recalled, she 
sang “ Sweet Home,” with the utmost simplicity, all 
in that large, expressive voice, showing the art of 
concealing art in the perfection of her pure cantabile. 
The same may be said of her rendering of Gounod’s 
Ave Maria (with violin obligato by M. E. Saurer), 
though we cared not much for the selection. Still 
less for the Arditi Valse, which was most brilliantly 
executed, and proved her at home enough in thet 
kind of vocalization, but in which powers like her's 
(and opportunities like ours with her here for once) 
seem thrown away ; yet it made a furore, which of 
course pleased Manager Strakosch, who probably 
set this trap for it; an impresario must think of 
something besides Art ! 

Mme. Gopparn’s selections were of too small a 
kind for the great hall; a Concerto with orchestra 
would have better served to place her in a fair 
light. The Steinway on which she played, too, 
could not have been up to the average of their fine 
work; in strong passages the strings jangled and 
the sound became confused. But she gave an admi- 
rably nice, clean, even rendering of the Thirty-two 
short Variations by Beethoven on an original air in 
C minor ; in her running passages there is the pre- 
cision and neatness of a musical box; still more ap- 
parent in the Thalberg Fantasia on Masaniello,— 
rather an indifferent selection and behind the times. 
Handel's “ Harmonious Blacksmith ” variations (for 
an encore) were the perfection of pure, clear, fluent 
execution ; we know not that we ever heard them so 
welf done. Mme. Goddard made an excellent im- 
pression, though of course she came out only in a 
half light so soon after Buelow and by the side of the 
great prima donna, 

Mr. Tom Kart, with his sweet tenor, sang the 
Romanza from Mignon expressively; and, in the 
beginning of the Concert, with Sig. OrLaNprnt, bari- 
tone, a very empty, commonplace “Grand Duo: ” 
I Marinari, by Masini; of which an encore was forced 
upon the patient lamblike audience through the per- 
sistent clapping of a dozen or two pairs of hands 
judiciously distributed about the hall.—An orches- 
tra, smaller than Buelow had, under the lively lead- 
ership of Herr CarvsereG,, opened the concert with 
the Zampa Overture, and the second part with a 
humorous and pretty burlesque by Gounod (“Funer- 
al March of a Marionetta,”) which had a descriptive 
programme, and seemed intended as a satire on the 
modern “programme symphonies.” It is quite 
original, in a French vein, and makes the instruments 
almost talk to one another. M. Savuret showed his 
violin virtuosity in a Fantasia on “ Faust” and a 
Reverie by Vieuxtemps.—On the whole, not a wor- 
thy programme for two artists of the first rank! 

That of the second (and last) concert, on Friday 
evening, was better, and so too the audience was 
very much larger. Mlle, Tretsens knew by this 
time (if not before) what would please the Boston 
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taste, And so, after a magnificent delivery of the 
Scena with Prayer from Der Freyschiiiz (the best we 
can recall since Jenny Lind), and a most large and 
noble specimen of pure cantabile in the well-worn 
Handel Aria: Lascia ch’io pianga,—by no means one 
of the best from his Italian operas—she had substi- 
tuted for the Arditi piece, at first announced, a 
couple of songs by Schumann. Of these the first, 
the “ Nussbaum,” seemed almost too slight and deli- 
cate for her great voice and for that place ; it needs 
a small room; where the song may come closer to 
the pianoforte accompaniment; yet it was sung with 
exquisite sweetness and refinement. The second: 
“Du meine Seele,” with all its rapturous fervor, its 
uncontainable aspiration, and the deep, tranquil 
feeling of its middle subject (“‘ Du bist die Ruh,” ete.) 
was indeed gloriously rendered; and “ O Sonnen- 
schein,” with which she answered the encore, was 
full of sunshine and rich coloring warmth, She had 
already sung, as an encore to the Handel air, Schu- 
bert’s “Margaret at the Spinning Wheel” (Meine 
Ruh ist hin), and with more beauty and true pathos 
than we ever heard in it from any other singer, 

In the course of the evening Mlle. Tietjens’s voice 
did show slight signs of a cold (contracted in Provi- 
dence), but nothing to justify the statement that it 
has lost its freshness.—Mme. Gopparp won new 
favor by her-finished rendering of Mozart’s Sonata 
ending with the Turkish March, aud a Fantasia on 
several Scotch airs. 





Tretsens tn Oratorio, The great crowd of satiated 
and economizing concert-goers (in these hard times) 
saved itself for the grand performance of Elijah on 
Monday evening, by the Handel and Haydn Society, 
600 strong, with the aid of a fine group of soloists 
besides the glorious Soprano, The Music Hall was 
absolutely packed and everything went well, In- 
deed it was about as magnificent a performance as 
we have ever had of this great popular dramatic 
Oratorio. Every chorus was effective, orchestra 
and organ helping to good purpose. The quartets, 
double quartet and Angel Trio, were exceptionally 
fine with such singers to support the great Soprano 
as Miss Anna Draspit, Contralto, Miss Saran C, 
Fisuer, Soprano, Miss Ira Wetsn, Contralto, Mr. 
W. J. Wivcn, Tenor, and Mr. J. F. Wien, Basso, 
who joined in this work, besides grandly giving the 
great réle of the Prophet. To be sure, Mlle. Tietjens’s 
great voice seemed almost out of proportion to the 
others, but it did much to steady them; and Miss 
Drasdil’s voice sounded somewhat dry and ineffec- 
tive in the concerted pieces, her quality of tone not 
blending very happily with the rest ; and in this way 
only was she heard during the first part; but when 
she came to the solos in the second paat, she gave 
the vindictive recitative of the Queen with great 
dramatic force and fire, and her singing of “O rest 
in the Lord” was so touching and so full of feeling, 
and the tones so rich in their strange individuality, 
that the whole audience were delighted beyond 
measure, and that number proved the great hit of 
the evening. Miss Welsh, who sang most of the 
Angel solos, particularly the Air “ Woe, woe unto 
him,” charmed everybody by her pure style, true, 
simple feeling, and distinct enunciation, winning a 
round of applause which seemed to take her by sur- 
prise. Her rather light organ is very sweet in 
quality. Once the voice broke, but she kept on 
bravely ; and once or twice the nervousness be- 
trayed itself by a slight drooping from the pitch; 
her contribution on the whole, however, was a beau- 
tiful suecess. We hardly thought the voice of our 
Elijah to be quite at its best, but it was a grand in- 
terpretation, and Mr. W. J. Winch won warm rec- 
ognition in the tenor solos, 


Now as for Mile. Tietjens, she was in admirable 





voice, so that her every tone, especially the highest, 
rang out as clear and pure as a bell, and with a very 
sweet, expressive quality. The part of the Widow 
was given with great dramatic intensity; in the an- 
swers of the boy sent out to look for signs of rain, 
the crystal clearness of the tones was thrilling ; and 
in “Holy, holy” there was an august and sacred 
majesty such as we have only heard in Exeter Hall 
from Mme. Goldschmidt, whose voice, however, at 
that time was by no means so well preserved as that 
of Tietjens is to-day, and who used it not without 
much more effort. ‘ Hear ye, Israel” was superbly 
rendered, and, but for the fact that it, like all the 
Soprano solos in this oratorio, ends in a chorus, it 
would have received the great ovation of the even- 
ing, If some, hearing her that evening for the first 
time, were a little disappointed in finding the voice 
not quite so sympathetic as some others, they must 
bear in mind that in Z/ijah the most sympathetic 
portions of the solo music do not fall to the Sopra- 
no; nothing like “‘ O rest in the Lord,” for example. 
On the whole it was a magnificent performance of 
Elijah, and made that almost too familiar oratorio 
seem new again. 

We trust that Mlle. Tietjens, and Mme. Goddard 
also, will return to us, and that there is still a chance 
of hearing the former in Opera, say in Fidelio and 
the Medea of Cherubini. 





Harvarp Mustcat Assocratiox. The eleventh 
season of Symphony Concerts opened in a quiet and 
very enjoyable way on Thursday afternoon, Nov, 4. 
The audience was hardly up to the average in num- 
bers, but one more refined, more genial, sympathet- 
ic and encouraging is seldom seen. It was a pleas- 
ant sphere in which to sit and listen to good music. 
And they did listen with every sign of satisfaction, 
as well as with a certain loyal feeling of respect, as 
one does to anything that has a principle in it, and 
is not mere display or speculation. The music also 
was worth listening to, and sure to reward (even 
were it for the hundredth time) attention so secured, 
For, though the programme contained nothiag new, 
its four numbers were all of sterling quality, things 
not heard too often. Cherubini’s Overture to “The 
Water-Carrier,” and Bennett’s fourth Piano Concerto, 
in F minor (never heard but once before in Boston) 
formed the first part. The second consisted of 
Mendelssohn’s “ Scotch ” Symphony, ever fresh and 
interesting, and not much heard for several years, 
followed by Weber's Overture to ‘‘ Der Beherrscher 
der Geister” (Ruler of the Spirits). 

In point of fact, however, it will be seen, that a 
full third part of the programme virtually was “new,” 
—we mean the Bennett Concerto. We only wish 
that we could feel it to be equal in power and inspi- 
ration to its companion pieces upon this occasion, 
It is a graceful composition, inasmuch as it is Stern- 
dale Bennetts’, and has passages of delicate and rare 
beauty. But it too often sinks into “ prettiness,” as 
when it lingers over those tempting, delicate little 
figures in the Barcarolle, which is the most taking 
movement, The strong episodical subject which oc- 
curs in the middle is indeed a relief, but hardly recon- 
ciles one to the return again and again of so slight an 
idea. Mr, Ernst Peraso played it with a remarkably 
finished accuracy and tasteful, delicate expretsion. 
But we fear that some of his finer passages were lost 
to many ears, not by his own fault, but by reason of a 
peculiarity in the technical structure of the work it- 
self; it isa way of Bennett's to crowd his harmonies 
together in the middle of the instrument, instead of 
availing himself of the larger sonority obtained 
from open harmonies dispersed more widely over 
the keyboard. The orchestra accompanied finely; and 
indeed we hear only one opinion as to all the or- 
chestral work of that day, to wit: that it was 





highly satisfactory and full of encouragement for the 
season. It shall be better yet, we are assured, if 
there be any virtue in careful study and rehearsal, 

The Second Concert, (next Thursday) offers: 
Overture to “ Fierabras,” Shubert ; Piano Concerto 
in B minor, first time, Hummel (Mme. Mavetine 
Scuitter); the charming little Incantation and 
Entr’ acte from Schumann’s “ Manfred ;” the Hervie 
Symphony, Beethoven ; Overture and (for the first 
time) Ballet music from Weber's “ Preciosa.” 





There is still quite a list of Concerts left, to which 
we shall have to return in our next. 
+ 


New York, Noy, 8, 1875. The past four weeks 
have furnished musical entertainment. sufficiently 
varied to suit every taste. The Tietjens-Goddard 
troupe is one of the strongest companies which have 
ever visited us, and if their concerts have not been 
largely patronized, it is certainly owing to no lack 
of merit in the performance. A singular incident 
which occurred in connection with one of these con- 
certs has been the subject of considerable comment 
in musical circles, At the second concert Mme, 
Goddard, according to the programme, should have 
played Mendelssohn’s Capriccio, Opus 22,—but, for 
some unknown reason, the lady actually did play 
two movements from the G minor concerto by the 
same composer instead of the piece announced, The 
result was that three of our leading journals the next 
morning published elaborate articles criticizing the 
performance of the Capriccio, and one, at least, of 
the critics made comparisons between Mme. God- 
dards’ rendering of the piece (which she did not 
play) and the manner in which it is played by other 
pianists. This is a singular error, to say the least, 
inasmuch as the G-minor Concerto is a composition 
familiar to every one who is in the habit o attend- 
ing concerts and it is played here at least once every 
season, The most singular feature of the whole 
matter is that three critics should have fallen into 
the same trap, As far as I can learn, no one of these 
unfortunate seribes has offered any excuse. Misery 
loves company, and they can doubtless eonsole 
each other while awaiting the inevitable day which 
shall give them an opportunity to retaliate upon the 
other journals which have twitted them so unspar- 
ingly. 

Mme, Goddard has given a pianoforte recital at 
which she played Schubert’s piano Fantasia, op. 78. 
—Variations, op. 36, by Beethoven and other pieces, 
and Tietjens has sung in Oratorio. 

Wachtel is still at the Academy—with one of the 
worst companies which has ever been brought 
together within those walls ;—and that is saying not 
a little. The audience there is composed chiefly of 
Germans. 


The brief season of English opera at Booth’s was a 
fortunate one if full houses could make it so, 

The Arcadian prints a clever cartoon entitled 
“ Rival Prima Donnas and their Flags,” which rep- 
resents one fair Cantatrice quite overshadowed by 
our national colors,—arrayed, in fact, in the stars 
and stripes and labelled “ I am the great American 
Prima Donna!” Facing her stands another singer 
bearing a banner with the simple inscription “ Tal- 
ent.” The last is a portrait of Tietjens; but whois 
represented by the first? Wild horses could not 
foree me to make the revelation. 

The attendance at the Philharmonic Matinée on, 
Nov. 5th was not large. The following selections 
were given: 












Symphony: ‘ Eroica,”...........0..00: . Beethoven 
Cavatina: “ Zaira.”... ened iMevendente 
Sunita tel Mrs. Emily Butm 

Suite de Bal... .....000.cecccce -.Lachne 

Cavatina: ‘ Bel Raggio,’’.. nes ened 
Overture: “‘ Julius Casar,’’.............. Von Buelow 


Herr Theo, Wachtel, Tenor, and Mrs. Nannette 
Falk-Auerbach, pianist, will appear at the general 
rehearsal and concert Nov. 12, and 13. 

The first of the Thomas Symphony Concerts will 
occur, at Steinway Hall, on Saturday evening next, 
and the concert will be preceded by a matinée re- 
hearsal on Thursday. 

The new Chickering Hall, which is now nearly 
finished, is a marvel of taste, and its acoustic prop- 
erties are said to be perfect. Herr von Biilow will 
begin his concerts there on Monday next. 

The New York Oratorio society will perform 
Mendelssohn's St, Paul at Steinway Hall tomorrow 
evening, with the aid of Theo. Thomas’s orchestra, 


A. A. C, 
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CnHIcaGo. Apropos to organists and organ music I 
send herewith the programmes of th? twenty organ reci- 
tals just completed here by Mr. H.C. Eddy. As you will 
see, they cover a wide range, and are‘of exceptionally fine 
quality throughout, Up to this point I believe there are 
no repetitions. In regard to the style of performance I 
can only repeat what I have said before. Mr. Eddy has a 
masterly technique, a clear and even style of perform- 
ance, rather warm than otherwise, very neat phrasing, and 
a good ear for combinations. I have never heard his su- 
perior (if his equal) in all that belongs to good organ- 
playing, so far as I understand it. For the benefit of 
eastern readers who may never have heard him, I may add 
that the most difficult of these pieces did not seem a 
severe tax on his technique, but that everything was done 
with artistic repose. The programmes amount to a cata- 
logue of the best organ music, for which reason they are 
well worth printing. Yours truly, 

DER FREYSCHUETZ. 
. Sonata No. 2,in G minor vaconvent eo 
(Maestoso—Adagio—Allegre Assai—Fuga.) 
. “Ave Maria,” ° Areadelt 


16th Century. 
(Transcribed by Liszt.) 
. “Marche Celébre,”’ from Suite No.1. Franz Sqmece 
1 — 
(Transcribed by Lux.) 
. Recitative and Aria, from the Creation....... Haydn 
1732 —1809 
a. “ And God said: Let the earth bring forth 
living ecreaturea,’”’ 
b. “ Now heaven in fullest glory shone.” 
Prof. Bergatein. 
. Canonic Variations (manuscript)... ......... Haupt 
1810— 
(On “ Der lieben Sonnen-Licht und Pracht.’’) 
. Toccata and Fugue, in D minor............... 


(Peters’ Ed., Book IV. No. 4.) 
. Aria, “Come unto me,”......... So 0steonesee 


Prof. Rergstein. 
. Theme and Variations, in A flat............ Thiele 
1816—1848 
. II. 
. Prelude and Fugue, in B minor.............++ 


(Peters’ Ed., Book IT, No. 10.) 
Hi. Clarence Eddy. 
. “Weihnachtepastorale”’ (Christmas Pastoral), 
Merkel 
1827— 
H. Clarence Eddy. 
. Theme and Variations, in A....... oe teensesne 
1809 —1863 
Miss Carrie T. Kingman. 
 Ralve Maria,” ....0.ccscoverses oon bbe. Mercadante 
1798—1870 
Mrs. Clara D. Stacey. 
. Bonata in A, No. 3......... 000008 ++++e Mendelssohn 
1809—1847 
H. Clarence Eddy. 
. Overture to “Samson,” 


(Transcribed by Best.) 
Hi. Clarence Eddy. 
F. G. Gleason 


re . 
a, * Now sleep my heart contented.” 
db. “ He who this longing feels.” 
ce. “ O, thou art like a flow’ret.”’ 
Mrs. Clara D. Stacy, 
. Concert-Satz, in C minor ..........0. oe 
H. Clarence Eddy, 
Ill. 


. Sonata in D minor...........+5. 


.... Thiele 
1816—1848 


. Pastorale.........++ pebees perdececedeccsecese 


Transcribed by Best.) 
. Variations on “ Annie Laurie,” 


Mr. Edward Schultze. 
. Prelude and Fugue, in E minor 


[Peters’ Ed., Book II, No. 9.] 
35 soeecees Merkel 
1 7 


. © Cujus Animam,”’....... oncee sageenseee scan 
1792—1868 
From the “Stabat Mater.” 
Mr. Edward Schultze. 
. Concert-Satz, in E flat minor.................Thiele 
1816—1848 


IV. 


(Peters’ Ed., Book II. No, 4.} 
. O Sanctissima,” 


.+»»Mendelssohn 
1809—1847 
[Allegro con brio—Andante religioso—Alle- 
gretto—Allegro maestoso e€ vivace.} 
. Recitative and Aria, from the St, Matthew ee 
i 


. Sonata in B flat, No, 4....... 


eee eee ween eee 


a. “ Thou dear Redeemer.” 
d. “ Grief and Pain.” 
Miss Ella A. White. 
B. a. Camon in A.......eseeeceeeceeeee eed. G. Fischer 
1773—1829 
db. Etude in C sharp minor......... Seneeseas Choyin 


1809—1819 
Transcribed by Haupt. 





6. “* At Evening,” 
7. a. “ Geheimes ” [The Secret] 
b. “Trockene Blumen” [Withered ean || “g 
1 


7—1828 
Miss Elia A. White. 
&. Gchiller Marcle... 2.00 cesses covsccses .» Meverbeer 


1791—1864 
(Transcribed by Best.] 
Vv. 

. Sonata in E mimor.......... §bvhs eine Seg Weed Ritter 
1811— 
Beethoven 
1770 —1827 
Schumann 
1810 —1856 


. a. * Romance ” in G, Op. 40 
b. “ Abendlied” [transcription] 


Mr. Wm. Lewis. 


|Peters’ Ed , Book VI. No. 9.] 
. Tonstiick, Op. 22, No. 1 


. Duet, **I feel thy presence,” 


Miss Lyon and Prof. Bergstein. 
Canonic Studies in B major and B minor, [From 
Op. 56.J...0 cesses ccvcves Co crcvaces Schumann 
1810 —1856 


Graben-Hoffmann 
1820— 


. Concert-Fugue in C [manuscript] 


Mr. Wm. Lewis, 
b. PamemOagla....ssesscceccessesesccccenses seaess 


VI. 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor 


[Peters’ Ed., Book IT, No, 6.] 
. © Bridal Song” (from the ‘“* Wedding Music,” 
++e-Jensen 
1 


(Transcribed by H. C. Eddy.] 
Ballade in G minor, Op. 23 


Mrs, Eugenie de Roode Rice. 
. Fantasia and Fugue in C...........0.seeeeee- Mozart 
1756—1791 
Transcribed by Haupt.) 
. Recitative and Aria (from “Judas Maccahzene,’’] 
Handel 
a. “My Arms.” 1685—1759 
b. “ Sound an Alarm.” 
Mr. W.H. Stanley. 
. “Hear my Prayer,” 
(Tronscribed by Best.] 
. a. ** Ende vom Lied,”’ 


Mendelssohn 
1809—1847 
Schumarn 
1810 —1856 
b. Schumann's “ Liebesiied,” 


Mrs. Eugenie de Roode Rice. 
. Sonata in C minor, No. 3.....-...+ ease abeess 
1827 
9, Song, “ The Message,”’...........00ee0s Blumenthal 
Mr. W. H. Stanley, 1829 - 
10. Concert-Satz in C minor [manuscript] 


Arranged by Aurust Hanpt, Organist of the Parochial 
Kirche, Berlin, and teacher of Mr. Eddy. 

The original of this immensely difficult concert piece 
was composed by Louis Thiele for two players on the 
organ, and is one of the posthumous works of this re- 
markable genius. It is believed that this is the first 
public performance of this transcription in America, 

Vil. 
1. Grand Sonata in E flat, Op. 22 
[Allegro con brio—Andante espressivo—Scher- 
zo. Vivace non troppo—Finale. Allegro 
maestoso, with Fuga on “* Hail Colum- 


7 
2. Theme and Variations in A flat 


1809 — 1863 
2. Recitative and Aria [from “Der Freischiitz”] Weber 
1786—1826 
Madame Jenny Vally. 
4. Concert Variations, on the “Star Spangled Rennes 


5. Prelude and Fugue in A minor........... 
[Peters’ Ed., Book II, No. 8. 


6. Variations, on “ America,”........0+ rr 
1 
7. a. Recitative and Aria, from “ Rinaldo,’’... 
1685—1 
b. Prayer, from * Aida,’’.... 


Madame Jenny Vally. 
8. * Allegro Marziale,” Op. 38, No. 2........+++ 


1, Fantasia in C minor 


[Peters’ Ed., Book IV, No. 12.] 

2. “ Out of the Deep ” [130th Psalm]............ 
(Transcribed by Best.} 1784 

3. Offertoire in A flat..........- heron we a vesemnrelh Read 

4. a. “Serenade,” . 


b. “ Sailor's Song,” 
The “ Garden City Quartette.” a 
5. Sonata in D, No. 5.... Mendelssohn 
1809—1847 
(Andante—Andante con moto—Allegro maestoso.] 
6, * Andante” (from the Quartet in D minor, .. Mozart 


1756—1791 
(Transcribed by Best.] 
7. “ Fanfare,” 
8. a. * Good Night,” 


b. “ Tar's Song,”’........ roreere® 
The “ Garden City Quartette.” 


9. Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue..... essaeeees Thiele 
(To be Continued.) 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Must we then meet as Strangers? Elegant 
Illustr. Title. 3. Abd to f. 

“O, must the love we plighted, 

One heedless word destroy ?” 


A song that, considering its elegant appearance, 
beauty of melody and genera! elevation of char- 
acter, must stand very near “the head of the list,” 
7 the season, A very large sale may be predict- 
ed. 


The Days that are no More. 4. Eb toe. 
Blumenthal. 


* Tears, idle tears, 
I know not what they mean.” 


Tennyson made it. Blumenthal made it. Which 
Statement isrght? It is not necessary to decide, 
as words and music are alike musical. 

Sunset Hour. Alto or Baritone Song. 3. 
Bb to d. Howe. 


* Above, below, thy spell aud power 
Ranish clouds of sky and sorrow.” 


Mr. Howe has been fortunate in his title. his poe- 
try and melody, having evidently written during a 
true inspiration. A first-rate song. 
When the Tide comesin. 2. D tod. 
Barnby. 


**Mother’’ he cried, ‘go watch the tide 
As it cometh up to Lynn.” 


Very pathetic, impressive and beautiful. 


Gracious Heaven! (Ciel pietoso). 5. G to f. 
Bellini. 
** Al mio labbro perdeno un lamento.” 
“ Ah! forgive me my complaining.” 
A beautiful “ prayer” from Il Straniera, not es- 
ecially dfficult, except in a cadenza, (which may 
e omitted.) 


Kissing in the Moonlight. 3. D tog. 
Lavarnie. 
* She’s as handsome asa lily in the summer.” 


Pretty picture title, and sprightly music. 


Instrumental, 


Star of Home. (Heimathstern). Fantasie 
Brillante. 5. F. Zahn. 


Commences like a nocturne, but secon loses that 
character in consequence of the introduction of 
many light arpeggios, and other musical fireworks. 
A brilliant and effective piece. 


Burletta. 3.Cminor. Hamblin. 2 hands, 
4 “ 


Conjures up, in a short espace, an unique kind of 
musical hurly-burly, which is not bad to hear. 
Quite original effect. 

Tired. 3. Eb. B. Richards. 

An easy and graceful transcription of a beautiful 
sacred song. 

Andante. (For Organ). 65. F. Calkin. 


For manual and pedal, the part for the latter re- 
quiring some little skill with the feet. 
3. Ab 


Knights of Pythias Quickstep. 
Otto. 


A spirited Quickstep composed for ‘Coeur de 
Lion” Lodge, Dallas, Texas, but good for all 
marching occasions, 

Passing Thoughts. Waltzes. 3. Db. Posten. 

A short set of 3 waltzes, which may, however, 
be played as one piano piece. Elegant thoughts. 

Rhapsodie Hongroise. 7. F. Liszt, 1 


One of the first.class pieces brought to preeent 
notice by the masterly playing of Von Biilow. 
Hungarian music is peculiarly suited to Liszt’s 


genius, 
Gazelle Galop. 2. G. Piefke. 


The “‘ Gazelle” is well suited for little “deers” to 
play on the piano. It is neat and very bnght. 
Fisher’s Song. (Fischerlied). 4. G. Lange. 


One of the sweetest and most gr: Cef il of “tran- 
scriptions,” if it is a transcription. 


Just in Time Galop. (Zur rechten Zeit). 2. C. 

Aronsen, 

Neat and easy to play, ‘‘ just in time.” 
Addie’s Waltz. oe 


Admirable music, fresh and new. 


Riley. 


ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees 


Thomas. 50 


35 
60 


30 


40 


40 


30 


of difficulty are marked 


1to7. The keyis marked with a capital letter: as C, B 
iflat, &c. A small Roman letter marks the highest note, 
tf on the staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above 


he staff. 
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